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ing, or by jumping from the yard arm; that "mind your P's and Q's " was originally a theatrical phrase, "mind your cues/' the addition of "PV being an unintelligent corruption; that "no mistake" had its origin in the answer of the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Huskisson: "There is no mistake, there can be no mistake;'5 and that as for the phrase " sixes and sevens/5 God alone knew what it meant. This is scarcely an exaggeration of the purport of much of the Assemblies, with the difference that the phrases which Hariri embodies in his writings were supposed to be idioms of a classic tongue, and to have first passed from the lips of a heroic race. The favour with which such compositions were received, bears witness to the zeal and almost Massoretic diligence with which the educated class studied the records of their language and history.
The grammatical questions are of hardly less importance in the author's eyes. His other works show the subtlety of his intellect and the fastidiousness of his taste, and many of the precepts which he utters in them he enforces by examples in the Assemblies. Yet there is a peculiarity in his art which is worth noticing* Where a question is doubtful, and two men of eminence whose opinions are probable, have differed, Hariri will make use of a form which there is reason to believe he disapproves, as if his object were rather to continue the controversy than decide it. A conspicuous instance of this occurs in the thirty-fifth Assembly, in the phrase *M y> UU, of which the nearest rendering in English is u Behold he was him!" that is, the person I looked at was Abu Zayd. Now a controversy had been carried on. between the schools of Basra and Kufa on this matter *